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the cold during the morning services. At
noon they hurried back to their warm room.
After they had taken their meal, and by
turns drunk from the pewter mug, thanks
were returned. Then the sermon came
under review, from the notes taken by the
father of the family, or a chapter was read
from the Bible, or a paragraph from some
favorite author, the service concluding with
prayer or singing. After again visiting
the sanctuary, the family would return to
the Sabbath-day house, if the cold was se-
vere, before they sought their home. The
fire was then extinguished, the door was
locked, and the house remained undisturbed
during the week. In time the custom of re-
pairing to these houses changed; the houses
themselves became dilapidated, or furnished
a refuge for the poor. They were better
suited to those times, when so much was
thought of private family religion, than they
would be to ours, when religion has become
more of a public and social concern. The
last Sabbath-day house which I remember
stood on the land owned by the first minis-
ter. It was occupied by John King, a Hes-
sian deserter from the British army. It